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were hired workers. No comprehensive data on the employment of women and children are available, but it is known to have been high. Some of the enterprises of the cotton and woolen industries employed more women than men, as well as many children. In 1858-1859 in the sugar refineries, according to Professor Vobly, 25.6 per cent of the workers were women and 10.8 per cent were children.
The evolution of mining and metallurgy proceeded along somewhat different lines. It will be remembered that most of the enterprises of this group were located in remote provinces, chiefly in the Urals, and were manned almost exclusively by servile labor. Most of these were possessionary works which paid for the privilege of a permanently attached labor force by being compelled to submit to rigid government regulations. Throughout the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth, industrialists who did not belong to the nobility had demanded and at times enjoyed the right of acquiring serfs for employment in industrial enterprises, a privilege finally revoked by Alexander I in 1816. In the second quarter of the nineteenth century, however, the situation was reversed, and the owners of possessionary works frequently petitioned the government for the removal of the special status attached to their enterprises. One of the reasons for these requests, as stated in a memorandum presented in 1837 by the Moscow industrialists, was the notable ineptitude of the servile workers and their inability or unwillingness to adapt themselves to improved industrial technique. Compulsory industrial labor, moreover, had proved particularly unmanageable, and the history of possessionary works is a distressing story of recurrent violent disturbances. Even more reprehensible from the owners' point of view was the stifling bureaucratic control which regulated even minute details of the organization of possessionary works and specifically determined the volume and character of production; these rules, combined with the obligation of providing employment for all the workers attached to the enterprise, effectively prevented industrial progress. With the rapid improvement in the methods of production and the spread of technical knowledge, the position of possessionary works became unbearable and their unsatisfactory performance a matter of much concern. That government regulations, rather than servile labor, were chiefly responsible for the plight of possessionary works is suggested by the fact that sugar refining, one of the most progressive and successful industries of this period, depended on servile workers to an extent estimated at one-